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Body 


PARIS -- If the state of masculinity was in play during this men's wear cycle, as designers like Pierpaolo Piccioli of 
Valentino asserted in a backstage interview, you could have fooled this viewer. 


As for the human condition, that's another story. In a fraught political climate, anxieties about artificial intelligence 
and other technologies, including medical, have a way of insinuating themselves even into fashion. The so-called 
trans moment, for instance, has, to a largely unacknowledged extent, been quietly impelled by anatomical 
alterations long idealized in fiction but only recently attainable in fact. 


For most of human history, our tinkering with the body has been confined to its surfaces; now technology enables 
us to regulate hearts and brains, replicate and even create organs, or, potentially, to render other body parts 
obsolete. Isn't that part of what's being symbolized when designers show shirts with sleeves so long -- as Rick 
Owens and many others have been doing lately -- the wearer might as well have no hands? 


These thoughts kept crowding in on a viewer at the men's wear shows here, in part because a dominant theme of 
a generally solid season was a simple yearning after masculine beauty. 


You won't often find designers like Rei Kawakubo of Comme des Garçons Homme Plus and Riccardo Tisci of 
Givenchy appearing in the same sentence, let alone using the sophisticated aesthetic arena of a fashion show to 
express a similar tenderness for the male form. 


Mr. Tisci expressed this, first of all, by casting his show with men of varied ethnicities and with the strong and 
occasionally unconventional features that underscore how generally insipid beauty conventions can be. 


Saying the collection was a statement of personal optimism inspired in part by pioneer-era men and women of the 
American West, Mr. Tisci abandoned the Goth gloom-fest of some previous collections for wholesome, boyish 
clothes you would hardly expect from a designer who once obscured his models' faces with painted-on skulls. 


There were bright red blanket plaids; ornately toggle-fastened stadium coats; ruched necklines right out of "Little 
House on the Prairie"; and sweaters patterned with the faces of mythical creatures said to have been inspired by 
Haida totem poles, though they looked closer to the lolling-tongued Tibetan demons Alessandro Michele plastered 
all over his Gucci collection last June. 


The Givenchy show was held concurrently with the United States presidential inauguration and took place in the 
rotunda of the Bibliotheque Nationale, at more than five centuries one of the world's oldest libraries and a 
cornerstone of French civilization. Front-row types spent much of the show with eyes flicking from runway to 
smartphones playing live video feeds from the Capitol, inevitably reflecting on the new world order. 
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Mr. Tisci ended the show, as he has others recently, with 10 women's dresses that are a designer version of a 
movie trailer. Although not the most obviously logical thing to do at a show of ready-to-wear for men, the gesture 
was consistent with the second of Hogarth's principles of beauty, the one that says the eye requires variety. 


Rei Kawakubo called her Comme des Garçons Homme Plus show "Boyhood" and none-too-subtly underscored 
the theme by affixing rubber toy molds of a car, a dinosaur and a steam engine to the toe caps of shoes and various 
surfaces of her clothes. 


Some saw in the show a critique of masculinity and the implication that inside all men are little boys. Yet if you 
stripped away the gimmickry (including the wigs in Necco wafer colors), what you were left with was Ms. 
Kawakubo's oddly consistent romance with the male body, which over the years she has cocooned and 
embellished, draped and torqued, and generally sought to beautify. 


Here it was done by dressing her young models in soft, flowing skirt-shorts reminiscent of Japanese courtly 
garments and billowing, ankle-length trousers worn under blousy suit jackets that, by this particular designer's 
standards, were close to conventional. Though not a proposition many men are likely to embrace, the bared midriffs 
featured throughout the show were Ms. Kawakubo's nod to an often overlooked erogenous zone. 


Mr. Piccioli at Valentino was literal about his quest for beauty. Using scraps of text -- he called them poems -- 
commissioned from Jamie Reid, the graphic designer responsible for some of the most celebrated punk imagery, 
he emblazoned the slogan "Beauty is a birthright, reclaim your heritage" on a variety of coats and caps. 


Generally, the collection was what you'd expect from a gifted journeyman like Mr. Piccioli, now on his own after his 
longtime partner, Maria Grazia Chiuri, departed last year for the job of artistic director at Dior. That is, it was 
balanced -- beautifully colored in muted hues of red and brown, pink and algal green; skewing heavily toward 
overcoats, bomber or caban jackets and other standard outerwear elements (oddly not a given at shows of winter 
clothing); and, but for Mr. Reid's texts, generally devoid of frippery. 


This may be the place to say that, though we have long since passed the point at which it's shocking when 
corporate cultures swallow up countercultures, there remains something slightly dispiriting about seeing the famous 
Sex Pistols ransom-note lettering appliquéd to a zillionaire's stadium coat. 


If the sea of knit pink pussy hats at the women's protest marches on Saturday in the United States showed 
anything, it's that fashion will always have a role to play in social disruption. Punk was a movement before it was a 
look and so, too, was the rave scene the Dior Homme designer, Kris Van Assche, co-opted for his latest effort. 


Presented in the Salon d'Honneur of the Grand Palais before an audience that included ASAP Rocky, Bono, Boy 
George, Larry Clark and the superstar Chinese actor Wang Kai, the collection contained elements -- overscale 
trousers, hardware on jackets and top-stitched threads left loose and unfinished -- the designer has deployed in the 
past to mess with the uptightness intrinsic to luxury goods brands. As also in the past, the effort was unconvincing 
and empty. 


It is not enough, alas, to cover the floor of a 19th-century palace with Masonite and duct tape printed with the 
obscure legend "HarDior" or to plaster your overcoats and tote bags with photographic images of head-bangers in a 
mosh pit. 


"It feels like corporate times corporate or corporate-ness squared," Anja Aronowsky Cronberg, the editor of Vestoj, 
a spirited fashion journal that is surely the only academic title sold at Colette, said early in the week. 


Certainly, the ubiquitous custom of designers collaborating with mass-market labels bears out Ms. Cronberg's 
observation. Now a gimmick, it was a farseeing strategy when Junya Watanabe tried it over a decade ago. 


Far from being a copycat with his typically beautiful and ingeniously detailed collaboration with the North Face, Mr. 
Watanabe was revisiting a trend he may have started. While less skilled designers might be content to slap a 
Champion logo on their clothing, leave it to Mr. Watanabe to deconstruct an entire North Face duffel and repurpose 
every part of it in the making of a coat. 
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Dries Van Noten also added others' labels to clothes in the 99th show of his career, situated in a tunnel in the 
rundown Porte de Versailles area. The labels represented some of the fabric mills like Lovat and Fox Brothers that 
he has used over the years and were an homage to the real collaborations every design house relies on to survive. 


Other kinds of beauty -- that of craftsmanship, of real creativity and also of labor -- were quietly honored 
throughout this week in Paris. This was true in shows by discreet designers like Mr. Van Noten, who revisited his 
own back pages in a quiet show that tended to bisect the body horizontally with boxy jackets afloat above skinny 
legs, and equally in a gorgeous one staged by Yohji Yamamoto, a soulful elder statesman with a bone to pick. 


The invitation to a show inspired by work wear, an employee timecard, came in an envelope that read "Working 24 
hours everyday." 


For some time now Mr. Yamamoto has been railing at corporate culture, and in a backstage interview with 
Vogue.com he minced no words. "We're now at a time in the world where the most important business is money- 
makes-money," he said. "And | hate it." 


There's often an element of the heroic in Mr. Yamamoto's clothing, and this season the hero was unambiguously 
the working man. A fashion show in Paris may not be the most obvious place to take up the cause of labor. Nor are 
costly designer clothes necessarily the most effective means of personifying the Everyman politicians of all stripes 
have lately seized upon. 


Romanticized as Mr. Yamamoto's vision may be of a valorized worker swaggering about in beautiful velvet 
dusters, sumptuous flowing cloaks and inky jumpsuits, funnel neck coats worn over side striped trousers like those 
the street-sweepers wear here, or else sky blue tunic-shirts cut like butcher's coats, still, it was welcome. 


If the political climate makes anything clear, it is the necessity for each of us to take action, using every tool at 
hand. 


Continue following our fashion and lifestyle coverage on Facebook (Styles and Modern Love), Twitter (Styles, 
Fashion and Weddings) and Instagram. 


htto://www.nytimes.com/2017/01/22/fashion/mens-style/oaris-menswear-male-beauty-givenchy-dries-van- 


noten.html 
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PHOTOS: Masculine beauty was a theme in Paris. From left, Givenchy, Yohji Yamamoto and Comme des Garçons 
Homme Plus. (PHOTOGRAPHS BY VALERIO MEZZANOTTI FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


IAN LANGSDON/EUROPEAN PRESSPHOTO AGENCY) 

From left, at Valentino, Pierpaolo Piccioli leaned toward standard outerwear 

a Dior jacket 

and Dries Van Noten's 99th show. (PHOTOGRAPHS BY THIBAULT CAMUS/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


VALERIO MEZZANOTTI FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES) 
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